











ees A nd millions listen and ponder the 
news he brings by radio. All the warmth and intimacy the human 
voice can add to cold type are transmitted to the fireside. Small won- 
der, then, that audible journalism, born, nurtured and developed in 


America, has made Americans the best informed peoples on earth. 


... Like his newspaper colleague, the ra- 
dio: newsman is schooled in the tradition of a free press. More often 


than not, he’s a former newspaperman himself, keenly aware of the 





responsibility he shoulders in gathering and presenting news through 


the most potent instrument yet devised. 


eee In its brief history, radio has made giant 
strides, thanks to the foresight, enterprise and skill of free men oper- 


ating in a free society. 


eee And wherever free, competitive radio 
prevails, BROADCASTING -Telecasting, newsweekly of radio and 


television, is the recognized authority. 






The Newswee f Radio and Televisior. 


CASTING 


WASHINGTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO 
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Horizons at Milwaukee 


S this is written, belated equinoctial winds are 

A whipping the lake beyond the wide front window 

of a cottage that has been part of the editor’s vaca- 

tions since he was a sophomore in college. That was some 

thirty years ago and he had recently added a set of Greek 
letters to the area over his upper left vest pocket. 

The lake has not changed although the oaks that screen 
the high shore at the bottom of the front yard have grown 
considerably. The Greek letter badge has become a key 
but the quill and the scroll and the star and the lamp cut 
into its black and white enameled lozenge are the same. 
Like the oaks, the number engraved on the back has 
grown, from No. 1411 to No. 16,000 plus. In another five 
weeks representatives of these 16,000 Sigma Delta Chis 
will gather in Milwaukee, a fast hour’s drive away. 

The theme of this 29th convention will be “New Hori- 
zons for Professional Journalism.” Among the horizons 
are mediums of communication. The program at Milwau- 
kee is well studded with tours of radio and television sta- 
tions, broadcasts and telecasts in which Sigma Delta Chis 
will take part and talks by men expert and important in 
these newer methods of the transmission of information 
that constitutes the trade of a journalist. 

Emphasis on new journalistic mediums is an excellent 
convention idea. Only last summer the eastern section of 
the American electorate was able for the first time, thanks 
to television, to watch its political parties nominate presi- 
dential candidates. The realism of the new journalism 
hit politics with an impact that rated four pages in THE 
QuILL. That was several months ago and to date no party 
apologist has risen to dispute THE Qu1Lu’s editorial crack 
that what television lenses did to politicians’ dignity 
“shouldn’t happen to a ward heeler.” 

Another new horizon is foreign news. Not primarily 
news of Europe or Asia for American consumption (al- 
though this was never more important) but means by 
which the United States, as leader of the surviving democ- 
racies, may make its cause heard in a world that is lining 
up for or against the notion of a free society that makes 
good journalism possible. 

Only a year ago Sigma Delta Chis debated furiously in 
Washington over the very idea of government sharing a 
field that Americans have held best occupied by private 
initiative. A year of bad news from Berlin and the Balkans 
has changed that. Few would quarrel now with the belief 
that Americans must meet bad propaganda with good. 
The Milwaukee convention wiil hear directly from the 


state department official in charge of America’s Office of 
International Information. 


THIRD matter on the convention agenda is jour 
A nalistic ethics. At Milwaukee we shall not only hear 

three authorities discuss this highly professional 
theme in forum but must also face it as business. A year 
ago Sigma Delta Chi named a committee to study the ad 
visability of action on a code of ethics for journalism. That 
committee will report at Milwaukee and the report is po- 
tentially capable of producing debate as lively as that 
which eddied around the Mundt Bill in Washington. 

Conceding that it is not Sigma Delta Chi’s place to un 
dertake a code of ethics for the press (as an institution) 
a majority of the committee nevertheless felt that the fra 
ternity could properly act to restate standards for indi 
vidual journalists. It recommended that the convention 
consider securing financial backing for a detailed study of 
journalistic behavior or, if this prove impracticable, un 
dertake such a study with voluntary help and present a 
code for Sigma Delta Chis to consider in 1949. 

Ethics is no “new” horizon for journalism—certainly not 
for Sigma Delta Chi which was dedicated to professional 
excellence nearly forty years ago when the very word 
“journalist” was still a term of scorn around most news 
rooms. But more than any technique or medium, the 
ethics of journalism constitute a true horizon in that we 
shall always strive for it and never completely reach it. 
It alone gives meaning to the other things we call “new.” 

When the editor of THe Quitt first looked out on the 
lake now in front of his typewriter, the United States was 
preparing for the first World War, the British and French 
were fighting it on the Somme and the Marne and the 
news of it was being reported with energy and accuracy 
but no real understanding of what lay far ahead. Western 
civilization was shocked and frightened but expected no 
mortal wound. Two wars later, even the peace is more 
ominous than the slaughter in France three decades ago. 

Then almost nobody seriously questioned the funda- 
mentals of our civilization, or its survival. Today many 
doubt the former and all of us fear for the latter. True 
peace, with or without a third conflict, is very unlikely 
without the understanding of motives and the unity of pur- 
pose that can be achieved only through able and honest 
communication of news. The ethics of the journalist can 
make or break the potency of our actual mediums of com- 
munication. THE QuILL hopes Sigma Delta Chi will at 
least speak out boldly for Sigma Delta Chis—and over 
look some of the “practicality” that is a soft word for 
cynicism! 
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T IS no happenstance that the INS client list has been growing steadily at 

home and abroad. Today the news dispatches of this service reach more 

than 250,000,000 persons throughout the world via all the major information 
media: newspapers, radio, television, and newsreels. 


To its clients around the globe, INS furnishes the finest of star journal- 
istic talent in its ’round-the-clock coverage of the biggest news events—and the 
special features that illuminate and highlight those events. 


The famous bylines featured by INS day in and day out provide the kind 
of distinctive, enterprising coverage that enables editors to give their com- 
munities more than just a routine news report. These bylines—including such 
stars as Bob Considine, William K. Hutchinson, Kingsbury Smith, Inez Robb, 
James L. Kilgallen, Louella O. Parsons, Merryle S. Rukeyser, Bugs Baer, 
Kenneth L. Dixon, to name just a few—bring new life every day to the pages 
of America’s leading newspapers. 


With the expert guidance of INS’ corps of seasoned and experienced 
editors— headed by veteran editor-in-chief Barry Faris—these writers have 
helped to build the INS credo of responsible journalism. This is epitomized 
in the INS motto: “Get it first, but—FIRST get it RIGHT,” which has won 
the respect and confidence of editors throughout the world. No matter what 
other news service you have, you cannot afford to be without INS. 











FCC Regrets: 





Educators 
" Slow to Use 


Radio Tool 


By WAYNE COY 


CHAIRMAN, 
Federal Communications Commission 








NE of our most pressing post-war 

domestic problems is the unprece- 

dented crisis in our educational 
system. 

Millions of children, according to the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion, are being taught by “inadequately 
prepared teachers and crowded into 
classes where they cannot hope to receive 
a reasonable amount of individual atten- 
tion.” 

In five years from now there will be 


6,000,000 more school children than at URGES EDUCATIONAL USE OF RADIO—A recent (and comparatively 


present, as the result of the increased rare) news picture shows Wayne Coy (center), chairman of the FCC, con- 
wartime birth-rate. ‘ pea 
The institutions of higher learning are 9tatulating a new member of the commission, Frieda Hennock, who has 


similarly faced with record-breaking en just been sworn in by Judge Henry Schweinhaut (left). 














IX months ago The Quill published a journalistic success 
4 story. It was occasioned by appointment of Wayne Coy, 
Hoosier newspaperman who became President Roosevelt's 
“eyes, ears and legs,” as chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Today, on the eve of a national convention 
devoted to “new horizons” for journalism, The Quill is especially 
pleased to open its columns to FCC Chairman (and Sigma Delta 
Chi) Wayne Coy. 

Mr. Coy is aware that education continues to be one of 
the prime problems of democracy. Radio offered educators an 
extremely practical medium for education. Education, to date, 
apparently has not taken anything like real advantage of this 
opportunity. 

The chairman of the FCC reviews the opportunity and warns 
educators that special channels may not be held indefinitely. 
His opinion should be of special interest to a professional fra- 
ternity concerned with education and to its members who use 
radio as a professional tool. 

A 16-year-old reporter before attending Franklin College in 
Indiana, Coy was city editor and small city newspaper pub- 
lisher before shifting to public service as state welfare director. 
Later state and regional chief of the WPA, he went to the Philip- 
pines as administrative assistant to Paul McNutt, returned to 
Washington as assistant to McNutt when the latter headed the 
Federal Security Agen-y and during the war moved on to be- 
come first a special assistant to the Pres‘dent and later assistant 
director of the budget. 

He returned to journalism in 1944 with the Washington Post, 
where he managed its stations WINX and WINX-FM before his 
present appointment. It was typical of Wayne Coy’s reputation 
for fairmindedness that his appointment was opposed both be- 
cause he was big radio’s “hand picked candidate” and because 
he was “too much of a New Dealer” to be an impartial arbiter of 
the American ether. 
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rollments that tax their staffs and facili 
ties. The President's Commission on 
Higher Education states that these insti 
tutions will require 100,000 more teachers 
and 23,000 more administrators in four 
years from now. 

Despite the fact that college attendance 
is at an all-time high, there are at least 
2,000,000 young men and women capable 
of meeting the requirements of a four 
year college course who are not now at 
tending college because they cannot af 
ford to do so. 

Nineteen per cent of our high school 
age boys and girls are not attending 
school of any kind; 9,000,000 adults have 
less than five years of schooling; 17,000,000 
have only six years or less. 

Moving on into the field of adult edu 
cation we find that two out of every five 
adults interviewed in a recent poll ex 
pressed a desire to attend classes and take 
some special courses for adults in some 
school or college. 

The report of the President’s Commis 
sion urges colleges and universities to 
elevate adult education to. a position of 
equal importance with any other of thei 
functions. It asserts that the principal ob 
stacle to the acceptance of such a pro 
gram is “the limited concept that higher 
education still holds of its role in a free 
and democratic society.” 


S chairman of the Federal Communi 
cations Commission I have been 
deeply concerned over inadequacies 

of our educational system in this post-war 
era. The reason is that the commission 
three years ago provided education with 
a powerful tool to assist it in expanding 
and facilitiating its services. That tool to 
day remains largely a secret weapon—se 
cret and unused. 
Turn to Page 16 











SDXs Head 
AASDJ, AATJ 


EETING at the University of Colo 
rado early this Fall, the Ameri 
can Association of Schools and 


Departments of Journalism changed the 
name it has borne for nearly three dec 
ades to conform with the new program 
of accrediting instruction in journalism 
in which it has been a leader. Hence 
forth the group will be known as the As 
sociation of Accredited Schools and De 
partments of Journalism 

None but accredited institutions teach 
ing journalism will be eligible for mem 
bership in the new “AASDJ.” The asso 
ciation worked with other groups through 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism to set up the accrediting pro 
gram. The first 34 institutions to be of 
ficially accredited were announced last 
summer. A five-year continuation of the 
rrogram of visitation and certification was 
approved by the AASDJ at Boulder. 

The association met as usual in conjunc 
tion with the slightly senior American As 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism. Sig 
mas Delta Chis, one a past president, were 
elected to all offices of both organizations. 
Taking office in 1949 as president of the 
AASDJ will be John E. Stempel, direc 
tor of the Indiana University department 
of journalism and former president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. A. Gayle Waldrop (Colo- 
rado 21), acting director of the University 
of Colorado college of journalism since 
the death of Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado 
Professional '22), will take similar office 
for the AATJ. 

During the conventions special tribute 
was paid the memory of Crosman who 

[Turn to Page 18| 


SDXs HEAD JOURNALISM TEACHERS—Above, A. Gayle Waldrop 
(right), newly elected president of the AAT], looks on as Robert Kull (left), 
president of the University of Colorado chapter, congratulates Keen Rafferty, 
journalism director at the University of New Mexico, on his initiation dur- 
ing the journalism teachers’ conventions at Boulder. Below, John E. Stem- 
pel (right), new president of the AASDJ, receives a humidor from Doan 
Helms Jr., Indiana chapter president, given in appreciation of 10 years’ 
service by Stempel, former national president, as chapter advisor. 
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“ew Horizons” 


Set Theme 
For 1948 


Convention 


ITH a program set to the broad 
theme of “New Horizons in Pro 
fessional Journalism,’ Sigma 


Delta Chis will gather in Milwaukee’s 
Hotel Pfister Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 10, for the fraternity’s 29th na- 
tional convention, Actually the sessions 
will usher in Sigma Delta Chi’s fifth dec 
ade for Founder’s Day next Spring will 
see its 40th year. 

A full three-day program following 
Wednesday’s registration and initial eve 
ning get-together will permit ample time 
for a balance of business and fun planned 
by national officers and by members of 
the Milwaukee professional and Mar 
quette University undergraduate chapters. 
The convention will close Saturday night 
following the annual banquet and awards 
to individuals and chapters. 

Radio and television news will have an 
important place in the “new horizons” in 
journalism. In addition to a tour of Mil 
waukee’s “Radio City,” where the Mil 
waukee Journal operates both radio and 
television stations at WTMJ, and a talk by 
a leading radio executive, Frank Mullen 
(Iowa State 22), president of the George 
A. Richard Stations in Detroit, Cleveland 
and Beverly Hills, Sigma Delta Chis will 
participate in several radio and television 
programs. 

Another “horizon” in today’s journal 
ism is news abroad in a world dangerous- 
ly near a third conflict. The convention 
will hear directly what the United States 
is doing to tell its story to the other na 
tions from Lloyd A. Lehrbas, director of 
the State Department’s Office of Interna 
tional Information whose activities in 
clude the “Voice of America.” 

Lehrbas, who speaks at luncheon Satur- 
day, is a veteran newspaperman who re 
ported for newspapers and sat on city 
desks in Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
and Chicago, and was a foreign cor- 
respondent for the International News 
Service in the Far East and a war cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press in 
China and most of Europe before enter 
ing the recent conflict. He flew in the 
first World War and served as an aide to 
Gen. MacArthur with the rank of colonel 
in the second one, winning the Legion 
of Merit and the Bronze Star. 

Again at the world news level, the con- 
vention will hear James B. Reston (Wash 
ington Professional '45), diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, speak 
at the banquet Saturday night. Interna 
tionally known as a newspaperman, Res- 
ton won a Pulitzer prize in 1945 for na- 
tional correspondence. Educated at the 
University of Illinois, he covered London 
for the Associated Press and the Times 
before returning to Washington, his pres- 
ent base. Reston’s speech will be broad- 
cast over Station WISN. 

A third aspect of the convention pro 


[Turn to Next Page} 
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MAJOR SPEAKERS AT MILWAUKEE—The Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, 
S. J. (left), president of Marquette University, host chapter, and Roy A. 
Roberts (right), president of the Kansas City Star and honorary president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, will be heard at convention luncheons. 





Program for 1948 Convention 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
(Note: All events take place at Hotel Pfister unless otherwise indicated.) 


10:00 a. m.—Meeting of Executive Council, Mirror Room. 
1-6 p.m.—Registration of delegates and members, 7th floor lobby. 
6:30 p.m.—Reception and get-together. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
9:00 a.m.—Business session in East Room. 
Welcome to convention by J. Donald Ferguson, president, 
Milwaukee professional chapter. 
Introduction of national President Luther A. Huston by Charles 
C. Clark, president, Marquette University chapter. 
9:45 a.m.—Keynote address by President Huston. 
10:00 a.m.—Reports of national officers and committee chairmen. 
12:15 p. m.—Luncheon, Fern Room. Address by Roy A. Roberts, national hon- 
Pp 
p 


Li 


orary president. 
.m.—Business session, East Rooms. Reports of officers and committees. 
.m.—Buffet supper at Blatz Auditorium as guests Blatz Brewing Co. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
9:00 a. m.—Business session, East Room. Reports by Kenneth R. Marvin, vice 
president, undergraduate affairs, and Neal VanSooy, vice presi- 
dent, professional affairs, and forum on each. 

10:30 a. m.—Professional session, East Room. Forum on ethics in journalism 
by Paul S. Deland, managing editor, Christian Science Monitor; 
Forrest Seymour, editor of editorial pages, Des Moines Register 
& Tribune, and Dr. Ralph Casey, director, University of Minne- 
sota school of journalism. 

12:15 p.m.—Luncheon, Fern Room, as guests of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Speaker: The Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, S. J., president, Mar- 
quette University. 

2:15 p.m.—Board buses for trip to Milwaukee’s “Radio City” for inspection 
of radio and television. Frank Mullen, president of the George A. 
Richard Stations, speaker. 

7:15 p.m.—Dinner, Fern Room, as guests of Milwaukee Journal. Speaker: 
J. Donald Ferguson, president and editor of the Journal. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


2s 


8:30 a.m.—Business session, East Room. (Convention, elections of officers.) 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Fern Room. Speaker: Lloyd A. Lehrbas, director, 
Office of International Information. 

2:15 p. m.—Professional session, East Room. 

Speaker, Bernard J. Kilgore, president, Wall Street Journal. 
3:15 p.m.—Speaker: John Strohm, editor, Woodstock (Ill.) Journal. 
4:30 p.m.—Service of remembrance. 
6:00 p.m.—Model initiation of candidates for professional membership. 
7:30 p.m.—Banquet, Fern Room. Announcement cf annual awards. Speaker: 


James B. Reston, diplomatic correspondent, New York Times. 
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Top Speakers 


Plan Forum 
on Ethics, 
Radio Tour 


Continued from Page 7 





gram is journalistic ethics. This is no 
“new” horizon for Sigma Delta Chi, but it 
is one that will continue to beckon as long 
as the fraternity lives up to the profes- 
sional purposes of its founders. The con- 
vention will be asked to act on the report 
of a committee that for the past year has 
considered the advisability of a Sigma 
Delta Chi study on press ethics 
Delegates will hear a forum discussion 
of journalistic ethics by three men well 
qualified to discuss this important, but 
delicate, subject—Paul S. Deland, man 
aging editor of the Christian Science Mon 
itor; Dr. Ralph Casey, director of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota’s school of journal 
ism and winner of a Sigma Delta Chi 
award for research in journalism, and For 
rest Seymour, editor of the editorial pages 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune. 
Paul Deland first reported for the Wor 
cester (Mass.) Telegram and Gazette in 
1905 and joined the Monitor staff in 1908. 
His 40 years with the Monitor have cov 
ered almost every editorial post on the 
staff and his outside activities have in 
cluded a wide range of writing, speaking 
and service in civic affairs. Dr. Casey 
(Washington 13) is a former West Coast 
and New York newspaperman who has 
been magazine editor, author, president of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and a Gug 
genheim fellow. Forrest Seymour (Drake 
26) won a 1942 Pulitzer prize for his edi 
torial writing and is well known as a 
speaker on journalistic problems 





ON PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM—Bernard Kilgore (left), president of the 
Wall Street Journal, and Lloyd A. Lehrbas, director of the Office of Inter- 
national Information, will be speakers Saturday, November 13. 


HE committee which studied the ques 

tion of press ethics was headed by 

John M. McClelland Jr., editor of the 
Longview (Wash.) Daily News and na 
tional secretary of the fraternity. Its 
members were Conger Reynolds, public 
relations director for the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana; Dick Fitzpatrick, 
news editor with the State Department’s 
foreign news service and an associate edi- 
tor of THe Qui, and Tully Nettleton, 
American news editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and a former president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and Dr. Casey. 

The majority of the committee agreed 
that “it is not properly within the prov 


RADIO, NEWSPAPER SPEAKERS—Frank Mullen (left), president of the 
George A. Richard Stations, and John Strohm, editor-publisher of the Wood- 
stock (Ill.) Journal, recently returned from a tour of Europe, will address a 
convention whose themes include world news. 





ince of Sigma Delta Chi to undertake any 
study intended to lead to the formulation 
of a code of ethics for the press” (as an 
institution), but it expressed its belief 
that the fraternity could better serve its 
professional! ideals if it were to put even 
more emphasis on fostering “a higher 
ethical code” to guide individual journal- 
ists. It recommended specifically that con 
sideration be given: 

“1. To determine first if it would be 
desirable, and if desirable possible, for 
Sigma Delta Chi to obtain from an ac 
ceptable source financial backing which 
would make it possible for a full fledged 
study of journalistic ethics to be made 
with the aid of certain paid personnel 
who would undertake to explore the sub- 
ject with complete thoroughness and ob 
tain the views of a wide cross section of 
men whose opinion, ability and accom 
plishments are highly respected; and if 
such is possible to determine what mini- 
mum grant would enable this work to be 
carried on over a period of one year and 
then to solicit that amount, keeping in 
mind that the findings, when finally ap 
proved by the fraternity, should be pub- 
lished. 

“2. If it is determined that a study of 
this magnitude and requiring paid per 
sonnel is not necessary or feasible, to 
undertake with voluntary help a thor 
ough study of professional ethics and 
codes and then to draft for the considera- 
tion of the 1949 convention a written 
ethical code for Sigma Delta Chi, having 
its foundations in the enduring phases 
of the fraternity’s initiation ritual, which 
might be adopted as a part of what Sigma 
Delta Chi stands for and which could be 
passed on, year after year, as the sound 
est advice and guidance mature journal- 
ists could offer to young men entering 
the profession through Sigma Delta Chi.” 

Dr. Casey agreed with the first part of 
the majority report, conceding that Sigma 
Delta Chi cannot seek to formulate a code 
for the press as such but could properly 
act to strengthen ethical guidance for in- 
dividuals, but dissented with the majority 
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proposal to consider formal research on 
the matter on the ground that the fra- 
ternity has not the proper standing as a 
research organization. Tully Nettleton 
signed the majority report with McClel- 
land, Fitzpatrick and Reynolds but at- 
tached a supplementary statement ex- 
pressing the wish that “its recommenda- 
tions went farther than they do.” 


AJOR individual speakers will in- 

clude Roy A. Roberts, president of 

the Kansas City Star and national 
honorary president of the fraternity, at 
the opening luncheon Thursday; the Rev. 
Edward J. O’Donnell S.J., president of 
Marquette University who will speak at 
a luncheon given by the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel Friday, and J. Donald Ferguson 
(Missouri °15), president of the Milwau 
kee Journal and president of the Milwau- 
kee professional chapter who will speak 
after a dinner Friday at which his news 
paper will be host. 

At the afternoon session Saturday talks 
will be made by Bernard J. Kilgore 
(DePauw ’29), president of the Wall 
Street Journal, and by John Strohm (Illi 
nois °35), editor and publisher of the 
Woodstock (Ill.) Journal and roving cor- 
respondent and magazine writer who has 
just returned from a tour of Europe and 
the troubled Near East. 

George W. Healy Jr., managing editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune and imme- 
diate past president, will preside over 
sessions of the Executive Council before 
formal opening of the convention Wednes 
day. After his keynote address Thursday 
morning, President Luther A. Huston, 
manager of the Washington bureau of 
the New York Times, will take over the 
convention helm for the three days end 
ing at the banquet Saturday night. 

A program well seasoned with enter 
tainment will open with a get-together re- 
ception Wednesday evening. It is hoped 
to hold it at the new Milwaukee Press 
Club, now being rushed to completion 
on the bank of the Milwaukee River not 
far from the convention hotel, the Pfister. 

Should the opening of the new quar 
ters of the 64-year-old nationally famous 
newspaperman’s club be delayed, then the 





CONVENTION SCENE—An interior view of the stately Hotel Pfister at 
Milwaukee where Sigma Delta Chi will hold its annual sessions November 


10-13. 


local entertainment committee will have 
an “ace in the hole” to offer the last min 
ute. But the Press club with its signa 
tures of world famous statesmen, gen 
erals, actors, prizefighters and multitudi 
nous personalities who have visited the 
club, and have signed the now legendary 
plaques, is a good bet, not to be sold down 
the river. 

On Thursday night the Blatz Brewing 
Company will be hosts to the convention 


in the new recreation center of its modern 
bottling house opened this summer. Bill 
Wadel (Marquette °39), Blatz publicity 
director, has arranged the reception and 
tour through the plant. 


RIDAY the convention will be enter 
be tained by the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, afternoon 
and morning papers. At noon the Sentinel 


{Turn to Page 20} 


EDITORS, EDUCATOR ON PROFESSIONAL FORUM—Two nationally known newspaper editors and the di- 
rector of a top journalism school will share a debate on press ethics. Left to right—Forrest Seymour, editor of Des 


Moines Register & Tribune editorial pages; Ralph Casey, director, school of journalism, University of Minnesota, 
and Paul S. Deland, managing editor, Christian Science Monitor. 
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FROM GUTENBERG TO MARCONI—Crowds at the Wisconsin Centennial 
Exposition watch the Milwaukee Journal’s Communications Center which 
showed how news has been transmitted from movable type to television. 


URING the 23 days and 24 nights of 
D:: Wisconsin Centennial Exposi 

tion, 1,786,818 people poured into the 
Wisconsin State Fair Park in Milwaukee. 
A hub of activity at the Centennial was 
the Milwaukee Journal Communication 
Center 

From 41 states, as well as four United 
States possessions and 23 foreign coun 
tries, hundreds of thousands of visitors 
stopped at the Communication Center to 
marvel at the modern means of communi 
cation showcased there in a motif of 
modernity. As many as 1,500 people an 
hour entered the Journal’s air-conditioned 
lounge to sign the guest register and 
relax 

The center was constructed as a one 
story, heavy beam structure 75 feet in 
length and 40 feet in width at its widest 
point. Behind glass was displayed vir 
tually every facility of communication. 

Visitors gained new understanding of 
newspaper and radio methods as they 
saw and heard broadcasts emanating from 
the center and as they viewed news ar- 
riving by Associated Press teletype and 
Western Union sports ticker, pictures 
transmitted and received by Acme tele 
photo and a new, F-4 Intertype in opera 
tion setting columns of type for future 
editions of the Journal. 

Probably the most outstanding single 
feature of the center was the “Time-O- 
Matic” sign, an electrically lighted trav- 
eling news message. By means of 29 inch 


letters running along a 40 foot sign on a 
scaffoid 40 feet high, news bulletins were 
visible from almost anywhere in the park 
from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. daily. 

Bulletins were changed regularly and 
often. For example, just a few minutes 
after the death of Babe Ruth was re- 
ported, the “Time-O-Matic” sign was 
flashing the news to the people at the 
Centennial. 

Two-minute news summaries were 
broadcast from the center eight times a 
day over the fair park’s PA system. There 
was a total of 184 such newscasts made 
during the three weeks of the Centennial. 


Centennial Show 





Public Sees 
How News 
Travels 


By W. F. MCCORMACK 


To be a hero in one’s own family is a 
difficult assignment. However, if one can 
rely on these comments from the public 
at large and the Journal’s employes in 
particular, it should give ample proof 
that this feat can be accomplished. It is 
estimated that at least two out of three 
Journal employes visited the Centennial 
and viewed the center. Typical of Journal 
employe comments are the following: 

“The Journal Communications Center 
has good taste, design and effectiveness.” 
Again, “It became a focal point quickly; 
the paying service over the PA system 
(of the fair park) used it as a landmark, 
frequently directing persons to ‘meet so 
and-so’ at the Journal Communications 
Center.” 

Evidence of the attractiveness of the 
building itself is indicated by the huge 
number of people who took moving pic- 
tures and snap-shots of the center. Com 
ment from all sides was very favorable. 
Wisconsin’s Governor Rennebohm said: 
“I certainly want to congratulate your 
fine newspaper on its important part in 
making this exposition a success. I am 
much impressed by your splendid Com 
munications Building.” 

One lady from the deep South summed 
up the attitude of many a visitor when 
she said: “Only the Journal would think 
of doing all this for the comfort and the 
edification of the public.” One of the most 
human comments came from another pro 
gressive visitor who slyly confessed: “I 
just slipped off my shoes and took a little 
nap in your lovely lounge. No one said 
a word to me, and I just wanted you to 
know how refreshing that rest was. Thank 
you so very much.” 

Based on actual clock-checks, it was 
estimated that more than 100,000 questions 
were asked of the personnel at the Com 





phrase—"the people's right to know.” It follows that the mechanical means 


: N recent years discussion of freedom of the press has hinged heavily on the 


by which the press actually lets the people know should be of interest and 


value to the public. 


The Milwaukee Journal, which will be one of the hosts at Sigma Delta Chi's 
convention, set up an unusually complete communications center at this 
summer's Wisconsin Centennial Exposition. Hundreds of thousands saw how 
news is received, printed, broadcast and televised. When the Journal sent 
The Quill a modest single picture and release, its editor asked for more. 

This article, written by William F. McCormack of the Journal’s promotion and 
public relations staff, is the result. McCormack is an ex-G.I. who is resuming 
his education after nearly five years’ service. The time not absorbed by classes 
and his wife and six-months old son is spent on a variety of promotional as- 


signments. 
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BEHIND SCENES—Above, news- 
paper and radio staffers prepare 
bulletins for fair ground broadcast 
and illuminated sign use. Below— 
“Time-O-Matic” news messages are 
activated by huge traveling tapes 
which make electric bulb contacts. 





munications Center. They ran the gamut 
of ‘human’ interrogations from “Where is 
a good place to eat?” to “Where are the 
rest rooms?” 


T is inconceivable that the success at- 
tributed to the center could have been 
achieved without the close co-operation 

of all departments of the Journal. The 
editorial department had two men work 
ing alternate shifts during the 23 days 
of the Centennial. They did newscast 
preparation and turned out the bulletins 
which were to be inserted in the traveling 
message of the “Time-O-Matic” sign. 

General building supervision was di 
vided between the editorial department 
and the promotion department of the 
Journal. As many as six hosts a day were 
scheduled to greet the visitors to the cen- 
ter and to answer their many and varied 
questions. 

Radio news writers were on duty dur- 
ing the greater portion of each day to 
prepare WTMJ news and feature broad- 
casts from the radio studio in the center. 
One of the radio announcers served as 


[Turn to Page 16) 
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Jack A. Schirmer 


NEW project at the University of 
A Nebraska school of journalism is 
paying off to publishers through- 
out the state and to students in the school. 

It all started at a Sigma Delta Chi 
luncheon last March. Dr. William F. 
Swindler, director of the school of jour- 
nalism, began discussing the special news- 
paper features class. Sharing in the dis- 
cussion were William H. Hice, assistant 
professor and teacher of the class; Scott 
Greenwood, secretary-manager of the Ne- 
braska Press Association, and some stu- 
dents then taking the course. 

Greenwood pointed out that Nebraska 
publishers were in need of short (three 
to-six lines) general-interest filler ma- 
terial. Since he had previously taken the 
course, he felt certain the class members 
could supply editors’ needs. 

The idea was batted back and forth 
across the table. After the second cup 
of coffee, those in the discussion decided 
that more than filler material could be 
submitted. Hice felt that certain features 
written as classroom assignments were 
of the type publishers could use. Green- 
wood and Swindler agreed. In this way 
a new project was born. But its birth 
meant work for the special newspaper 
features class and the Nebraska Press 
Association. 

Each week those enrolled for the course 
wrote the filler material. The Nebraska 
Press Association mimeographed the filler 
and sent it to the state’s publishers with 
the association’s confidential letter. 


N addition to the filler material, the 
| class prepared and sent two features 

each week. One, called “Sports Trail,” 
was written by a Sigma Delta Chi, Dick 
Lebbs. Dick covered a broad field. He 
even used such topics as the difference in 
day and night batting averages and the 
restrictions on the naming of race horses. 
One of his columns carried the story of 
Nebraska sons in the major leagues. An- 
other told how several national sports 
figures acquired their nicknames. All 
were of general interest to Nebraska 
readers. 

The second feature, “Cornhusker Com- 
ment,” was written by the other seven 
members of the class. Each was required 
to write a weekly column on a topic of 
general interest. Then the best of the sev- 
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Practical Feature Course 





Nebraska J—Students 
Write for State Papers 


By JACK A. SCHIRMER 


en columns was selected and mailed with 
“Sports Trail.” At times, Hice confesses, 
it was not a matter of selecting the best 
feature. Instead, the least mediocre was 
chosen. Mimeographing of the features 
was done at the school. 

The “Cornhusker Comment” column 
used by most publishers was the work 
of Nina Kaswiner-Stok, a student from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. In it she pulled 
no punches in expressing her views on 
American baseball, dating and money- 
making. Nina wrote the feature to meet 
an assignment given in a beginning re- 
porting class. Because Hice felt it was 
superior to those written that week in 
the special features class, he sent it out. 

Two other popular columns were Willis 
Taylor’s “Nebraska—the State and Its 
People,” and Loren Fry’s “Are You Qual- 
ified to Drive?” Bill Foshier used the can- 
cer drive as a topic for one of his fea- 
tures. And a hard-hitting column on com- 
munism by Sid Bradley pleased reader 
and publisher alike. All four of these men 
are Sigma Delta Chis. 

The purpose of the project was to pro- 
duce features that could be used by any 
paper in Nebraska. Each had to be not 
only readable, but also general enough to 
be worth publishing at any time. That the 
features were frequently published more 
than two months after they were sent 
out proved the product met requirements. 

M. A. Stull of the Tecumseh Chieftain 
commented that material sent in March 
could be used in July. “Although the 
articles were not recently furnished by 
the school,” he wrote, “we have one each 
of ‘Cornhusker Comment’ and ‘Sports 
Trail’ in type ready for use when we have 
available space.” 


ANY editors not only echoed Stull’s 
opinion but went a step farther. 
William M. Cox of the Pierce Coun- 

ty Leader, for example, wrote: 

“Without exception we found the fea- 
tures sent to us by the special newspaper 
features class timely and well written. 
They were far above the average so-called 


free news releases with which the weekly 
newspaper is generally deluged. ‘Sports 
Trail’ was a little more rigid as to the 
time element, but we were able to use 
all releases. We had no difficulty with 
‘Cornhusker Comment’ and would be glad 
to have even a greater number of the lat- 
ter as it appealed more to our women 
readers.” 

The Nebraska Press Association, ac- 
cording to Greenwood, is sold on the 
project. 

“We are 100 per cent pleased with the 
results of the service which started as an 
experiment,” he says. As Greenwood sees 
it, a student becomes a working journal- 
ist when his material is being printed. He 
is also convinced that a student approach- 
es his writing with more zeal and inter 
est under such conditions. 

“As far as the Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation is concerned,” he says, “the serv 
ice is a success because it meets the needs 
of state publishers as well as helping 
student journalists.” 

Figures as well as statements prove 
the service is clicking with publishers. By 
July, newspapers in 40 per cent of Ne- 
braska’s 93 counties had published a vary- 
ing amount of the material they re- 
ceived. These figures are based on proof 
of publication furnished by the Nebraska 
Press Association. It can safely be said, 
however, that more newspapers than the 
figures show have used the material since 
additional proof is being received by the 
school each week. 

Four dailies and 50 weeklies published 
all or some of the 22 features mailed to 
them during the eleven-week period. The 
combined circulation of these 54 papers 
is 85,374. By using the standard formula 
—that readership equals circulation mul- 
tiplied by three—readership of the fea- 
tures written by the class is found to be 
256,122. 


ROM the student angle the service also 
paid off. “I feel,” Dick Lebbs says, 
“that since my columns were being 
printed, I put much more time and 





he sees them in print in various newspapers over his state. When the 


W RITING features makes a lot more sense to a journalism student when 


University of Nebraska school of journalism and the state press asso- 
ciation got together, the result was a student written service of features and 
filler “shorts” that is used in many Nebraska newspapers. 

Jack Schirmer, a Sigma Delta Chi pledge who started his journalism studies 
in 1942, tells how the service has operated. Jack’s college course was inter- 
rupted by three and a half years in the Army which included more than two 
years in the Pacific and in Japan. He picked up some Army courses at West 
Coast colleges and returned to Nebraska after his discharge. He will be grad- 


uated in journalism next June. 


After serving a semester as a managing editor of Corn Shucks, Nebraska 
humor magazine, Jack returned this Fall to be 48-49 editor of the publication. 
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- thought into each feature. When I found STUDENTS WRITE FOR PAPERS—Above, Scott Greenwood (right), secre- 
id. that publishers were using my material, tary-manager of the Nebraska Press Association, and Sid Bradley look over 
he it gave me more incentive than getting results of special state feature service written by journalism students. Below, 
S back features with grades on them. s . pes ones Pa . 
oe Sid Bradley says: “At first those of us Dick Lebbs, writer of “Sports Trail’ for the service, works on his next column. 
= in the class thought the service just meant 
~ added work. But as the project got roll- 
to ing, we all agreed that it was beneficial 
— and there was much to be gained from 
| it.” 
on From his standpoint Hice found that the 
al. idea of sending features as a weekly serv 
e0- ice was a good teaching device because 
be it gave added incentive to students. “By 
using the Nebraska Press Association as 
an outlet for the material,” he says, “di 
-_ rection was given to assignments.” 
ys At the Southeast Nebraska Press con 
ing vention in July, Art Gardner, treasurer 


_ of the National Editorial Association, said 
| that he felt that the filler material sent 
out by the class was superior to that sent 


out by many other services. He suggested 
that the service be extended to a year 
round basis. That is what the school plans 

1en : 
th to do. The special newspaper features 
e class is being offered each semester. In 
SO- that way the school of journalism can 
md build up a backlog of features for use 


during the summer months. With this ex 


ies tension of the service, publisher demand 
can be met. 
ter- “I personally think the service is a natu- 
lwo ral,” says Dr. Swindler. “It is a psycho 
fest logical benefit to a student to know that 
ad- he is writing for a publication instead of 
an assignment. This is especially true 
since the student knows that a publisher 
ska can reject any features submitted. The 
ion. service is also of value to publishers.” 
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HIS mushrooming young giant called 
Tisievsion is causing people in all 

phases of show business, radio and 
news to stop and appraise this new method 
of communication. It has opened wide 
and unexplored vistas for all who may 
be concerned. 

By the magic of television, a performer 
can not only be heard, but be seen in 
the home; an advertiser not only can tell 
a potential customer about his product 
he can visually demonstrate it in the 
prospect's living room. And those of us 
in the news business are now confronted 
with a means, both ideal and awesome, 
by which we not only write and tell 
about the news—but show the news as 
well. 

It is ideal, in that it is almost the ulti 
mate in news presentation—showing the 
news as it happened. Or, in many cases, 
telecasting the news as it is happening. 
It is awesome, in that it is so broad in 
scope and possibilities, and at the same 
time is so infinitely complex. 

Those of us who have entered the field 
are still puzzled by our new means of 
news dissemination. We are enthusiastic 
over its scope; we fret over its limitations. 
We have no standards or procedures by 
which to operate. We devise them as we 
go along. 

Some of our methods we shall no doubt 
maintain; others we shall discard as we 
develop something better. Some we bor 
row from the theater. Others we have 
brought over from radio. Still others are 
outgrowths of newspaper and magazine 
picture pages. We’re jumbling them all 
together—and we call the product “Tele- 
vision News.” 

Our news department at WGN-TV, Chi- 


TELEVISION NEWS CONFERENCE—WGN-TV's “Chicagoland Newsreel” 
staff views rush films of the day’s news. Left to right—Spencer Allen, news 
director and author of this article; Charles Geckler, Leonard Bartholomew and 
Felix Kubik, cameramen, and Fred Giese, assignment chief. 


Eye Plus Voice 





Television 
Blazes Own 
News Trail 


By SPENCER ALLEN 


As mentionad earlier, what is prob 
ably the ultimate in news, is to bring the 
viewer the news as it is happening—live 
on-the-spot coverage. It usually is the 
first method one considers in appraising 
television news. Yet it is the method less 
used. At this point, we must draw the 
line between spot news, and an event 
which has been scheduled beforehand. 
We must designate what is special event 
and what is strictly news. 

Violence, fires, crime, disaster, the 
freakish or the unusual—nearly always 
unanticipated—we term spot news. A pre- 
scheduled speech, parade, ceremony, or 
other planned event, we loosely term a 
special event. In the latter category, of 
course, front page news is often made, 
such as testimony in Congressional com 
mittee hearings, or statements by prom- 
inent persons at scheduled gatherings. 


, , a. 





cago, views news presentation in four 
categories. They are: (1) live on-the 
spot; (2) still pictures; (3) live studio, 
including interviews; and (4) delayed, or 
motion picture newsreel. Let’s take them 
one by one, and go into their possibilities 
and limitations. 


But for our purpose, let us consider 
spot news as we have defined it above. 
If we are to telecast a spot news event re 
motely, it must have these two character 
istics: The action or situation must be of 
sufficient duration to warrant setting up 
remote equipment; secondly, it must have 
suspense. 





Kenneth Clayton of the Chicago Tribune staff to tell Sigma Delta Chis about 
facsimile which was then just emerging from its wartime blanket. It was 
a first rate article, both because it went boldly into the technical aspects of a 
new medium and because it frankly faced the medium’s unsolved problems. 

This fall, with Milwaukee and a convention theme of “New Horizons in Jour- 
nalism” just around the corner, the editor went back for more. Spencer Allen, 
news director for WGN-TV, Tribune cousin in the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
has done another fine job on television news. 

After six months operation of WGN-TV, he reports the new medium both 
“ideal and awesome” in its possibilities but infinitely complex in its problems. 
It can achieve the ultimate—telecasting spot news as it actually happens. But 
as yet it rarely gets the chance, because news happens quickly and in awk- 
ward places. 

Spencer, a former WGN news broadcaster, took his present post when 
WGN-TV went into operation last spring. His job includes directing the field 
newsreel camera crews and supervising production of both still picture and 
newsreel telecasts. Before joining WGN in 1938, he had been writer, an- 
nouncer, program director or news editor of Stations WTMV., East St. Louis. 
Ill., KMOX, St. Louis, and KTAT, Fort Worth. 

A 1935 graduate of the University of Missouri school of journalism, Spencer 
served three years with the Army. He set up the first Armed Forces radio 
service station in the South Pacific on Guadalcanal in 1944 and returned to 
civilian radio with the rank of major. He was elected to Sigma Delta Chi by 
the Northwestern chapter. 


T ken years ago, on the eve of the Chicago convention, The Quill asked 
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the cameras. 


Assuming that a major local news event 
has occurred—say a school bus was struck 
at a grade crossing with many lives lost— 
what must we do to cover this tragedy 
live? In the first place, we must send out 
a remote crew. In television, it calls for 
about 10 or 12 men. That’s expensive. 

Let us further assume they are on their 
way 30 minutes after the event happened. 
Allow them another 30 minutes to arrive 
at the scene. An hour is gone. They must 
then set up their cameras, locate power 
sources, erect their antennas, establish 
radio link contact with master control- 
and a number of other highly technical 
functions. This alone is considered a two 
hour minimum job. 

So here we are, three hours later, ready 
to telecast a news event. But by now the 
wreckage will have been cleared away; 
the casualties are removed, and the eye 
witnesses will have long since departed. 
There is no longer a story. It’s over. A 
situation was not maintained; there was 
little or no suspense. Your picture story 
was gone before you had unloaded your 
cameras. 

Suppose that accident had been the 
head-on collision of two trains at that 
same grade crossing. Now we've got some 
thing to work on. We have a pile of wreck 
age and debris that will not be cleared 
away for hours. We have suspense as res 
cue crews dig through the twisted mass, 
looking for survivors. And we have 
human interest in the people who are 
present at the scene. This kind of story 
live cameras can telecast, as it is happen 
ing. Yet, to my knowledge, only one such 
story has been covered live in Chicago by 
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TELEVISION “REPORTERS” ON JOB—Chicago shoppers look on as one of the two WGN-TV mobile newsreel 
units operates at Randolph and State Streets. Fred Giese (on sidewalk) and 


television. Even in a large city, there are 
very few major spot news stories which 
warrant live coverage. 


HAT brings us to our second method 
Tor news presentation—still pictures. 

Many view this means as reverting 
back to the “magic lantern” days. But 
still pictures are nearly always available, 
when movie film is not. At least one large 
national news service is syndicating a 
daily filmstrip newscast, where late news 
copy is read live, with a visual back 
ground of still pictures. 

However, a siatic picture has not had 
an enthusiastic response from viewers. 
What may be the prize winning news still 
of the year may be a dud on a TV screen. 
The viewer expects action and motion—he 
does not like immobility. However, the 
use of still pictures and live commentary 
is, at present, the only means television 
has of bringing its viewers up-to-the-min 
ute news of national and international 
character. We cannot write it off. 

That brings us to live studic news. Here 
the commentator or newscaster can tell 
the news, just like an AM broadcaster. 
However, it is obvious that the continued 
picture of one man talking, whether he 
be ad libbing or reading script, will not 
long be endured by the viewer. There is 
no action, no movement except for a few 
of the subject’s face muscles. 

But let newscaster do something more. 
For instance, let him point to charts or 
graphs or maps to illustrate his news 
comments. Although static in themselves, 
these secondary subjects lend motion to 
the telecast when the cameras are 
switched from the person to the various 











Leonard Bartholomew (on car) operate 


charts or maps, and then back to the 
commentator. 

Cutin shots in interviews may also save 
a two-man broadcast from dying on its 
feet visually, although the actual audio 
portion may be highly interesting. By use 
of the interview, we can bring live to the 
TV viewer those who make the news, o1 
who have seen it made, or who can in 
terpret and analyze. The informality of 
a television interview gives both authen 
ticity and intimacy to news discussions 
and it should not be overlooked as a force 
ful means of presenting news. 


OW, the television newsreel. This 
means, undoubtedly, is the most 
facile and expeditious form of TV 

news presentation. There is no cumber 
some or highly technical equipment to be 
set up and operated as in a live pickup 
Most newsreel stories can be covered by 
one man with a hand-held camera. There 
is no immediate time schedule the camera 
man must observe, as in a live pickup 
He can shoot as much films as he wants 
to cover the subject adequately—know 
ing that his film will be edited down into 
a compact story. 

Movie-covered stories are aired at sched 
uled times during regular news periods 
they are not hit-and-miss, as would be 
unscheduled live pickups. Skillful shoot 
ing and editing can make a good story 
out of what might otherwise have been a 
mediocre one. When a TV news director 
has film to work with, he has both va 
riety of stories, as well as time—but not 
too much time. 

TV newsreel operation can best be out 
Turn to Page 21!) 
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Centennial 
[Concluded from Page 11) 


host for a portion of each afternoon. In- 
cidentally, there were 157 standard and 
37 television broadcasts which the Jour 
nal stations, WTMJ, WTMJ-FM, and 
WTMJ-TV featured from the Exposition 
grounds. 

The mechanical department of the Jour- 
nal furnished an Intertype operator who 
was on duty at the center every day from 
4 p. m. until 11 p. m. The mechanical de- 
partment also prepared a full page of type 
with a special headline, “Thousands 
Throng Exposition.” Mats and casts of 
this same page were made, too. Their en- 
tire display was designed to show the pub- 
lic the transition from type metal to fin- 
ished plate and final newspaper. 

Latest editions of the Journal and the 
special 64-page Centennial Edition were 
delivered directly to the center by the cir- 
culation department. 


ORE than 600 invitations to visit the 
center were extended to various 
Wisconsin editors, mayors, city 
managers, advertisers and civic leaders. 
The majority of the 375 editors accepted 
the invitation, At least 33 mayors and city 
managers, accompanied, as a rule, by 
large delegations from their respective 
cities, visited the center. 
Forty-four stories and nine pictures 
pertinent to the center appeared in the 
Journal, These stories and pictures cov- 


William F. McCormack 


ered 450 column inches of space. Twelve 
ads were used, totaling 380 column 
inches. In other words, the total of all ads, 
pictures and stories of the center and its 
facilities was more than five full Journal 
pages. 

It should be remembered that these fig- 
ures do not include the tremendous 
amount of space devoted to the many 





other phases of the Wisconsin Centennial 
Exposition. 

The Journal, now in its 66th year played 
an important part in the Centennial. It 
made every effort to sustain its slogan, 
“First by Merit,” in erecting the center. 
That so many people saw and approved 
of this effort served to reward the Journal 
in its attempts to be of service to the pub- 
lic in every way possible. 


Nebraska 


[Concluded from Page 13] 





The service, however, is only one phase 
of the special newspaper features course. 
Along with this work the class carries 
on a regular study of additional features 
and other material which would have no 
appeal to weekly papers. 

It is now Dr. Swindler’s hope that a 
news picture service can be developed 
along with the feature service. The pho- 
tography is to be done by students. Prints 
will be sent directly to publishers. If the 
demand becomes great enough, mats will 
replace the prints. 

The school is considering adding more 
features to the service. Among possibili- 
ties being studied are book reviews and 
brief monthly or bi-monthly digests of 
articles in nationally known magazines. 
Special features for individual papers are 
being considered if requested. Also under 
consideration are anniversary features of 
interest to the general reader. 





Wayne Coy 
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I refer to the twenty FM—Frequency 
Modulation—channels reserved by the 
commission for educational institutions. 
These channels should make it possible 
to build at least 800 stations. The commis- 
sion set aside this generous portion of the 
nation’s ethereal public domain only after 
the most careful consideration and after 
the sworn testimony of many of the na- 
tion’s leading educators that these chan- 
nels were needed and would be used. 

Today, however, there are only 17 of 
these non-commercial educational stations 
in operation, There are only 10 additional 
ones under construction and there are 
only four applications pending. 

In the light of that record it is not en- 
couraging to recall that education failed 
to avail itself of its once wide open oppor 
tunity in the field of standard broadcast- 
ing. 

The activity in the educational broad- 
casting field contrasts sadly with the great 
upsurge of activity in the commercial 
field where there are 1,000 FM stations 
and 2,000 standard stations either on the 
air or under construction. 

The FM non-commercial educational 
channels were reserved with the under- 
standing that they would be effectively 
employed by the educators. In this mod- 
ern age radio channels are highly prized. 
Modern industry is making full use of 
radio in hundreds of ways. War-born 
radio discoveries are finding many use- 
ful peace-time applications. 

My fear is that if these channels re- 
main unused too long, it may some day 
seem to be in the public interest to open 
them up to commercial operation. If that 
should ever transpire, education will have 


lost one of the most promising techno- 
logical aids ever developed. 


E most common cause cited for edu- 
cation’s present failure to take advan- 
tage of its second chance in broadcast- 

ing is lack of funds. I sympathize fully 
with educational institutions who are 
faced with so many pressing demands for 
their limited funds. But this is not the 
whole story. 

Radio is truly a technological aid that 
can expedite many educational processes, 
can assist the educator to reach more peo- 
ple more quickly than he can by any 
other methods. The employment of radio 
is a long step toward modernizing our 
educational procedures. 

So what is needed now is a spirited 
campaign of education to inform the pub- 
lic, the legislatures, the boards of trus- 
tees, the school boards concerning radio’s 
potentialities for education. If that job is 
thoroughly and imaginatively done, I pre- 
dict that funds will be forthcoming on 
an encouraging scale. 

But that campaign of education will not 
be waged until the professional educators 
themselves learn how to use radio and 
lay sound plans to carry out the possi- 
bilities that were presented to the com- 
mission by educational leaders {our years 
ago. At that time state-wide and nation- 
wide networks of FM educational stations 
were envisioned. 

In addition to the 17 FM stations on 
the air, there are 34 standard stations op- 
erated by educational institutions. 


O other types of stations point the 
way to opening up new avenues of 
communication between educators and 
the people they are called upon to serve. 

The commission has just authorized a 
midget type of FM broadcasting service 
for schools designed to cover the campus 


and a sizeable area in the vicinity. A 
transmitter for this type of service can 
be installed for about $2,500 and when the 
school finds it desirable and possible to 
establish a full-size FM station, it can do 
so by merely adding on to its present 
transmitter. 

Syracuse University was the pioneer in 
this type of operation. The commission 
hopes that this will do much to meet the 
present problem of lack of funds. By start- 
ing in a small way, the school can train 
student and faculty personnel and gain 
the experience and public acceptance re- 
quired for the operation of a larger sta- 
tion. 

Another type of low-power broadcast- 
ing operation is the so-called “wired wire- 
less,” “power casting,” “wired radio,” 
“carrier current radio” or “gas pipe radio.” 
This type of radio transmits in the stand- 
ard broadcast band. The signals are sent 
over steam pipes, the metal framework 
of buildings, or electric light wires. Some 
30 colleges are now employing this sys- 
tem, with 50 others either constructing 
systems or planning systems. The cost of 
such a system ranges from $1,000 to $4,000. 

In the field of adult education, there are 
many promising examples of fruitful co- 
operation between schools and commer- 
cial broadcasting stations. The evidence 
adduced each year in the many educa- 
tional radio institutes being held indicates 
that this is an expanding activity. 

I am fully convinced that by employing 
radio on a large scale, American educa- 
tors can play a more dominant and more 
intimate role in their communities. Radio 
can be successfully employed to speed up 
the classroom work and to carry the spe- 
cialized knowledge of the campus to the 
thousands and the millions beyond. A 
radio-minded public and a radio-minded 
generation of students await the radio- 
minded educator. 
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Two Awards 
Made by SDX 
in Capital 


Tes more of the ten awards for dis- 





tinguished service to journalism made 

last summer by Sigma Delta Chi were 
formally given their winners at a lunch- 
eon of the Washington professional chap- 
ter at the National Press Club early this 
Fall. 

Alan Barth, Washington Post editorial 
writer, received a bronze medallion for 
the best editorial writing and Bert An- 
drews, New York Herald Tribune capi- 
tal correspondent, was given another for 
the best Washington correspondence. The 
presentation was made by President Lu- 
ther Huston, manager of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times. 

Barth, who is one of this year’s Nie- 
man Fellows at Harvard University, was 
cited for editorials which the judges found 
“informative, persuasive and written in 
clean, clear English.” He was especially 
commended for editorials on the problems 
of displaced persons and on loyalty in- 
vestigations of federal employes. He is 
a 1929 alumnus of Yale University who 
has reported for Texas newspapers, 
worked for the Office of War Information 
and written numerous articles for Har 
pers, Nation, Public Opinion Quarterly 
and other magazines. 

Andrews won his award for exposing 
arbitrary “security” dismissal of em 
ployes by the State Department. The Sig- 
ma Delta Chi medallion was the third 
honor voted an exceptionally fine piece 
of reporting. The series also won Andrews 
the Heywood Broun Award of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild and a Pulitzer Prize. 
His fearless reporting of un-American 
procedure helped force the department to 
establish a loyalty board to review ap- 
peals of employes previously discharged 
without being informed of charges against 
them. 

A native of Colorado, Andrews was 
graduated from Stanford University and 
reported for newspapers in California, 
Detroit, Chicago and New York before he 
joined the Herald Tribune staff in 1937. 
A member of the Washington profession- 
al chapter of the fraternity, he won the 
Raymond Clapper Memorial Award in 
1946 and another from the National Head- 
liners Club. 


INS Manager Heads 
Chapter at Atlanta 


Jim R. HENRY, southern manager of 





International News Service, was in 
stalled as president of the Atlanta pro- 
fessional chapter by National President 
Luther A. Huston in a September meeting 
at Atlanta’s Piedmont Driving Club. 
Other officers of the Atlanta chapter 
are: 
Albert Riley, Atlanta Constitution re- 
porter, vice president. 
Wilton Cobb, manager of Radio Station 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—Alan Barth (center) of the Washington 
Post and Bert Andrews (right) of the New York Herald Tribune receive 
Sigma Delta Chi medallions awarded earlier this year from Luther Huston, 
national president, at a luncheon of the Washington professional chapter. 


WMAZ, Macon, Ga., vice president. 

Henry Morrow, editor of The Log, treas 
urer. 

Al B. Richardson, director of public re 
lations for Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, secretary. 

Executive Councillor Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Constitution, introduced 
Huston, who spoke as a “Cynical Idealist 
in Washington.” Luther expressed his 
views on the recent Red spy trials and his 
opinions of the position the press should 
take in regard to them. 

Luther spent a day with Atlanta chap 
ter members, and was a luncheon guest of 
Ralph McGill at the Capital City Club. 





Chicagoans Hear 
Berlin Correspondent 


OBODY wants war over Berlin at 
N the moment but relations between 

the Western powers and Russia 
are so tense that anything may happen 
any time, Hal Foust, recently returned 
from his post as chief of the Chicago 
Tribune bureau in the former German 
capital, told the Headline Club, Chicago 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
at a late September dinner in the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Club. 

Hal, well known Chicago newspaper 
man who went from automobile editor to 
war correspondent, after covering the 
1944 presidential campaign, warned his 
audience that he spoke as a working 
newspaperman who only knew what he 
saw and heard. He left opinion to the 
editorial pundits. 

But he met a barrage of questions with 
straight answers that made the meeting 
one of the most successful on record. For 
example, he cited weapons and other 


military statistics to show that the Rus 
sians, contrary to happier American opin 
ion, are better prepared for war than is 
generally thought. 

The dinner was presided over by Russ 
Stewart, general manager of the Sun 
Times and president of the Headline Club 

Before the dinner three professional 
members were initiated. They were: 

S. L. Althouse, editor of Hatchery and 
Feed magazine, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

James M. Sutherland, chief of the Chi 
cago bureau of Business Week magazine 

John Willoughby, director of public re 
lations for Needham, Louis & Brorby, ad 
vertising agency. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. Help 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cents 
a line. Minimum charge $300 an insertion 
Classified display $10.00 per inch, per insertion 





When answering blind ads, please address them 


as follows: Box Number, The Quit, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
Are You Seeking 
Sound Editorial Talent? 
Seasoned newspaperman with broad 


experience in editing and reporting seeks 
executive assignment with progressive 
organization ... a position of opportunity 
and challenge where versatility and in 
telligence can be vital factors in influ 
encing progress. . College graduate, 
employed on present paper of 200,000 for 
18 years, trained in every department. 
Address Box 1002, THE QumILL. 
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Arthur Griffith 


Miami Writer Wins 
Propeller Club Award 


RTHUR GRIFFITH (Florida Pro 
A fessional '42), chief editorial writ 

er for the Miami Herald and a 
member of the Miami professional chap- 
ter, won first place in a national editorial 
contest sponsored by the Propeller Club 
of the United States. 

Griffith received a $250 cash award at 
a dinner of the Miami Propeller Club. He 
was given the first place plaque at the 
annual luncheon of the Propeller Club of 
the United States and annual meeting of 
the American Merchant Marine Confer- 
erence October 14 at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

A consistent fighter for better port and 
shipping facilities in Florida, and partic 
ularly in Miami, he won third place in the 
editorial contest last year 


AASDJ 


| Concluded from Page 6 


had directed the Colorado department for 
25 years and was known widely among 
newspapermen as an outspoken advocate 
of the cause of the working journalist and 
well as an able and beloved teacher. A 
bookshelf, supported by an AATJ grant 
and gifts by individual teachers, will be 
maintained at Boulder in his memory. 

Among speakers on the three-day pro- 
gram—the AASDJ convention followed 
the AATJ sessions—were Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher of the Denver Post and former 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Forrest Sey 
mour (Drake '26), editorial page chief of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, and 
E. H. Linford of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
winner of a special Sigma Delta Chi cita- 
tion for courage in journalism in 1947. 

Other officers elected by the two asso 
ciations were: 

AASDJ—H. P. Everest 





(Washington 


'28), University of Washington, vice- 
president. 
AATJ—J. E. Gerald (Missouri °28), 


University of Minnesota, vice-president. 
Elmer F. Beth (Wisconsin °27), Uni- 

versity of Kansas, was re-elected secre- 

tary-treasurer of both associations. 


Quits Wire Service 
For Publicity Post 


EORGE C. GALLATI (Wisconsin 
G 27), central division manager of 
International News Service for the 
last ten years, has resigned to join the 
publicity department of Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Chicago advertising agency. 
Gallati had been a staff member of INS 
for 19 years, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Prior to that he worked on the edi- 
torial staffs of Milwaukee and Racine, 
Wis., newspapers. He was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1927. 
He is vice president of The Headline 
Club, Chicago professional chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. 





John Turnblad (Stanford ’47) is on the 
staff of the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times. For- 
mer editor of the Stanford Daily and 
president of the undergraduate chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, John is the son of Har- 
old Turnblad, Associated Press bureau 
chief at San Francisco and president of 
the Northern California professional 
chapter. 


Ralph W. Salisbury (Kansas State ’47) 
received the first Fay N. Seaton scholar- 
ship for students of journalism at Kansas 
State College. In return for the grant 
Salisbury will act as a laboratory assist- 
ant in journalism this year. The scholar- 
ship is derived from a $6,000 fund estab- 
lished by and named for the publisher 
of the Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury-Chron- 
icle. Salisbury is senior this year and ed- 
Ng the Kansas State Collegian, year- 

ook. 
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George C. Gallati 


The Athens (Texas) Review has been 
sold to W. N. Furey (Fort Worth Profes- 
sional ’47), and associates by A. M. Barnes 
(Iowa Professional ’46). Furey has been 
publisher of the Hillsboro (Texas) Eve- 
ning Mirror since 1946. Previously he had 
been managing editor of the Paris (Tex- 
as) News. 


Bill Durham (Dallas Professional ’46) 
has gone from the Fort Worth Press to the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
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Eugene C. Pulliam 


SDX Founder 
Heads Merger 


in Indianapolis 


HE Indianapolis News has been 
Trnerses in management with the Star 

under the presidency of Eugene C. 
Pulliam, owner of the latter and publish 
er of other newspapers in Indiana and in 
Arizona. Pulliam was a founder of Sigma 
Delta Chi at DePauw University and has 
been an executive councillor of the fra- 
ternity and contributor to THE QUILL. 

The two papers—the afternoon News 
and the morning Star—will soon be pub- 
lished from the Star plant which is being 
enlarged for occupancy of the double 
staff. The third Indianapolis newspaper, 
Scripps- Howard’s Times, will continue in 
the evening field. 

Pulliam announced that no change in 
personnel of either paper was contem 
plated and that the Star and the News 
would be “definitely competitive” under 
joint management. The Star was pur- 
chased by Pulliam four years ago with 
its sister paper, the Muncie (Ind.) Star. 
He had previously owned radio station 
WIRE, Indianapolis NBC outlet. 

Pulliam also publishes the Republic 
and the Arizona Gazette in Phoenix, and 
heads companies which publish the Mun 
cie Press, the Vincennes (Ind.) Sun Com 
mercial, the Huntington (Ind.) Herald 
Press and the Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter, 
in addition to operating Station WAOV 
in Vincennes. 

A native of Kansas who reported for the 
Kansas City Star and later became the 
youngest American daily newspaper ed- 
itor as boss of the Atchinson (Kans.) 
Champion, “Gene” Pulliam started the 
DePauw Daily while in college and, with 
nine others, founded Sigma Delta Chi. He 
returned to Indiana to purchase papers at 
Franklin and Lebanon and later consoli- 
dated others at Daytona Beach and Or- 
lando, Florida, and formed a company 
which operated seven Oklahoma papers. 

When he bought the Indianapolis Star 
in 1944, he expressed this creed in an in 
terview with Editor & Publisher: 

“A newspaper is a human institution 
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and as such is subject to all the ills and 
fortunes to which man is heir. It is not 
like other business chattels that can be 
bought and sold in cold barter. It takes a 
heart-hold and a spiritual grip on the men 
and women who produce it day by day. It 
becomes a part of their very existence. 
The opportunity it affords for gratifying 
work keeps them in journalism when oth- 
er fields offer more lucrative compensa- 
tion. 

“The first duty of citizenship is service 
to one’s community, and the Star tries to 
be a good citizen. It is dedicated to a pol- 
icy of common sense, common honesty 
and common decency.” 


Dick Fitzpatrick 
on State Dept. 
News Program 


ICK FITZPATRICK, associate ed- 
D itor of THe QuILt and secretary of 

the Washington professional chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, has joined the 
government’s international information 
program. 

He is a news editor in the international 
press and publications division of the of 
fice of international information in the 
State Department. The division is headed 
by Jack C. McDermott (Southern Meth 
odist Professional °39), former Texas 
newspaper publisher. 

Fitzpatrick is a news editor for the divi 
sion section that covers Washington news 
events. The division’s Washington report 
is used by the Voice of America in its 
foreign broadcasts. 

Fitzpatrick, 28, has been in Washington 
since graduation from Marquette Univer- 
sity in 1942. Before going to the State De 
partment he was director of public in 
formation for the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian. He also served as an informa 
tion man for the Justice Department. 

He was chief of the Washington bureau 
of Tribune Publications of Boston for 
three years. This concern publishes com- 
munity and trade papers. He also served 
as a correspondent for Butler News Bu 
reau, the Denver Post and the Manila 
Chronicle. 

In addition to writing for THE QumL, 
Dick is a frequent contributor to the Pub 
lic Opinion Quarterly. He is a lecturer on 
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Dick Fitzpatrick 


public information media at the graduate 
school of the Department of Agriculture 
and an instructor in the 
respondence division. 

A member of the National Press club, 
he was chairman of the club’s library com 
mittee last year. He was a member of Sig 
ma Delta Chi’s committee on world press 
freedom which reported to the last con 
vention and of the present ethics com 
mittee. 
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| N T E X A S . . . When soil conservation is men- 


tioned, conservationists think first of THE FORT WORTH 


In the field of distinguished public service, no newspaper 
enterprise in Texas has exceeded in scope and usefulness the 
$13,000 “Save the Soil and Save Texas” Soil Conservation 
Awards program of The Fort Worth Press. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
service in 
Journalism 


THE FORT WORTH PRESS 


(A Scripps-Howard Newspaper) 


Wetpon Owens. Soil Conservation 


—The Houston Press and the El Paso Herald-Post, also Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
now are associated with the Fort Worth Press in the Texas awards program- 


.. . Now in its 


LEADERSHIP 


the best traditions of 


Director 
(Fort Worth Professional) 
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Convention 


| Concluded from Page 9 


will be host at the Pfister and the lunch 
eon itself will be flown in from Canada. 

A very special Friday menu is planned, 
so George Tracy (Marquette Professional 
'46) city editor of the Sentinel and vice 
president of the Milwaukee professional 
chapter, reports. The Pfister chefs who 
will prepare the dishes already are being 
briefed on the special delicacy that had 
the convention committee drooling. But 
for you, it’s a surprise. 

The luncheon will be augmented with 
a program of big-time talent. Frank L. 
Taylor, publisher of the Sentinel, will 
preside and introduce Father O’Donnell. 

Friday night, also at the Pfister, another 
feast will be served the convention. The 
Milwaukee Journal dinner will be pre 
sided over by Arville Schaleben (Minne 
sota '28), assistant managing editor. He 
is co-chairman of the convention enter 
tainment committee with Tracy. Scha 
leben will introduce the president and 
editor of the Journal, Mr. Ferguson, who 
will talk on “The Journal’s Industrial 
Democracy Idea.” 

This is a topic that enfolds the Journal’s 
employe-ownership plan, one that Harry 
J. Grant (Wisconsin Professional °41), 
chairman of the board of The Journal 
Company conceived 10 years ago. Journal 
employes now own 55 per cent of the 
newspaper's stock and its radio station, 
WTMJ, under Mr. Grant’s plan. Wide 
spread interest has been expressed in this 
stock plan and Ferguson will explain its 
highlights. 

Being Friday, the Journal will not serve 
breast of guinea hen under glass, but the 
menu will be—well, like the Sentinel’s, 
it’s being kept under cover of the platter 
until served you. Entertainment is a part 
of the dinner program, in the “something 
different” line 


ETWEEN 8 and 9 p. m. Wednesday at 
Radio City, national officers will be 
interviewed on WTMJ-TV, the Jour 

nal’s television station, on the famous 
Grenadier show. Delegates can shoot out 
there—a short bus ride or taxi skip from 
the Pfister, to watch the performance. 

Co-chairmen Jack Krueger (Wisconsin 
Professional '47) of the WTMJ news staff, 
and Lou Riepenhoff (Marquette °46) of 
Milwaukee's newest statioin, WMAW, 
have arranged other radio tours and en 
tertainment. 

On Thursday from 7 to 7:20 p. m., at 
Radio City, two members of the conven 
tion and their wives will participate in 
“Adam and Eve,” a television quiz pro- 
gram 

On Friday key fraternity personalities 
will be interviewed on the Grenadier pro 
gram over WTMJ between noon and 1 
p. m. The Grenadiers, by the way, are an 
orchestra aggregation, widely tuned-in 
and liked by WTMJ listeners, not alone 
for their special kind of marches and 
polkas, but because of their antics and 
humor. 

Walter J. Damm, vice-president of the 
Journal Company and general manager 
of radio, will welcome delegate-visitors 
to WTMJ at Radio City, at 3 p. m. Friday. 
There Mr. Mullen will speak and Russ 
Winnie, manager of WTMJ, will explain 
WTMJ and TV news operations. 

Russ, for a number of years before 
becoming station manager, followed the 
University of Wisconsin and Green Bay 





WILL STUDY SOUTHWEST PUBLICATIONS—J. W. Kayser (Oklahoma 


Professional ‘24), publisher of the Chickasha Star, presents the annual $250 
Kayser Memorial travel award to Lyman L. Bryan (right), University of 
Oklahoma journalism senior and vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
award, established in memory of the publisher's son, John Winston Kayser. 
‘38 graduate who was killed in action in France, will be used by Bryan to 
study problems of specialized publications in the southwest. 





Packers football teams as sports an- 
nouncer. His following was legion. 

The actual tour of Radio City has been 
arranged for 4 p. m. Friday, and at 4:30 


a forum on the world news situation has 
been arranged as a feature of Nancy 
Grey’s “What’s New” program. Miss Grey 
is WTMJ’s woman’s commentator. 








Do You Know Where Any of These Men Are? 


First class mail sent to the last known address of these members of Sigma Delta Chi 
has been returned unclaimed. Please notify Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, of any whose present address is known to you. This chapter list 
completes a compilation of whose names have been published over 
the months this year: 


WISCONSIN 


Chester W. Horner 
Fred R. Zimmerman 
John Y. Beatty 


George W. Hinman, Jr. 


Charles P. Stivers, Jr. 
Fred M. Hall 

Will T. Gilman 
Harold Jenness 
Harry A. Grinde 
James R. Frawley 
Fred W. Mackay 
Joseph L. Asbury 
John L. Clark 
Lincoln A. Quarberg 
John L. Klug 
Bertram G. Zilmer 
Howard P. Jones 
Leonard F. Erickson 
Henry C. Pat Dennis 
Wyman S. Smith 
William M. Sole 

W. W. Batten 

Joel Swenson 
William F. Bloecher 
Cedric E. Seamon 


“missing men” 


Lamont L. MacBride 
Wilfred Wille 

Fred Gustorf 
Malcolm McDonald 
Vilas J. Boyle 

Frank J. Holt 

Robert H. Paddock 
Richard Lauson 
Duane H. Kipp 
Arthur C. Senske 
John F. Wolever 
George Sakamaki 
Lester Vilie 

Edward H. Jenison 
William M. Pinkerton 
Jerome N. Michell 
G. F. Markham 
Nathan Mayer 
Harold E. Miner 
Richard C. Wilson 
Robert H. Fleming 
Roger G. Sherman 
Charles H. Bernhard 
Richard S. Bridgman 
Robert W. Frome 
James W. McElderry 


Leslie B. Starch 
Wallace C. Liberty 
Richard G. Weinberg 
Robert M. Shaplen 
Carl R. Schroeder 
Armin S. Ranyan 
Robert C. Oetking 
Robert L. Tottingham 
Alexander Temmer 
Tolmen Holten 
Donald Gregg 

Jay M. Goldberg 
Howard K. Samuelson 
David G. Briggs 

Don R. Millar 
Rueben G. Silvola 
Maynard Smith 
William A. Sumner, Jr. 
Paul H. Ziemer 
Julian P. Bradbury 
Prescott T. Lustig 
Ted B. Sennett 
Robert A. Wolf 
Stanley S. Wirt 
Warren J. Grinde 
Wendell J. Bradbury 
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Television 


[Concluded from Page 15| 


lined in this article by the writer’s per- 
sonal experience at WGN-TV. If your 
background is radio, you will go on the 
assumption that TV is still radio, and that 
many of radio’s principles still apply. If 
your background is, say, theater news- 
reel, or still pictures, you may arrive at a 
different philosophy of TV newsreel. Re- 
gardless of your approach or interpreta- 
tion you will find yourself with a staff of 
cameramen, a developing and printing 
laboratory, a film editing department, and 
maybe a writer or two. And a 10 or 15 
minute segment of a TV station’s sched- 
ule to fill every night. 

First, you'll take a short course in the 
movie business—usually from the camera- 
men—learning the capabilities and limi- 
tations of cameras. You will learn what 
a long shot, a medium shot, and a close- 
up are, and how they are used. You will 
find out the tricks of editing film. 

You'll be introduced to the sound track 
and the means by which it got there. And 
somebody will probably tell you that one 
foot of edited film calls for four words 
of written copy. With that wealth of in 
formation, you'll begin your career in 
television newsreel. 


sparkplug in a newsreel depart- 

ment is your own city desk. One man 
must sit in the slot scouting up news. 
He is on the phone constantly setting up 
picture stories. He scrutinizes every pub- 
licity release reaching his desk for picture 
possibilities. He has one ear cocked on the 


police radios, another on the fire alarm 
register. He checks the news teletypes. 
This man must keep the cameramen busy 
every minute of the day, for the maw of 
the film editor’s bin is wide and deep. 

The radio news editor who has been 
producing a daily tape or wire recording 
show is perhaps better prepared to go 
into TV newsreel than most. He already 
has a routine established for local cover- 
age of news. Many of the stories he has 
done by recording are adaptable to mov- 
ies. His news sources are already condi 
tioned to radio. Now he must add a cam- 
era, and he’s in business. 

But from now on, this editor appraises 
news in terms of picture value as well as 
audio. And he must take a more liberal 
view of feature material. For in a local 
newsreel, feature—or documentary—be- 
comes the bulk of your footage. In cities 
like Chicago and New York, there is sel 
dom enough spot news that happens when 
your cameramen are around to fill up a 
10-or-15-minute newsreel. 

The TV newsreel man must approach 
the writing problem from a new angle. In 
newsreel, the script is dependent on the 
film footage. You may have the biggest 
story of the year on film—but maybe 
your cameraman recorded only 18 feet of 
it. That’s a half-a-minute running time. So, 
unless you can supplement that 18 feet 
with morgue or background film, you'll 
have to tell that biggest story of the 
year in about 72 words. 

On the other hand, you may have a 
100 foot story of not too much conse 
quence. That’s three minutes. Then you 
have to scrape the bottom of the rhetor 
ical barrel for three minutes of words. 

The use of sound cameras will, of 
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course, enliven and extend the range of 
any television newsreel operation. It will 
also immeasurably complicate it, partic 
ularly when the double system of sound 
pick-up is used. It takes expert cutting, 
matching and editing, plus one or two 
printing and developing operations, to 
come up with a complete sound and sight 
story. 

By use of the single system, sound is 
recorded simultaneously on the same film 
with the picture. The sound track is de 
veloped concurrently with the picture de 
velopment, and is automatically in syn 
chronization. However, the single system 
has its drawbacks. Its audio quality is 
not of the best, although for speech fre 
quencies, it is adequate. Another limita 
tion is that single system sound is diffi 
cult to edit. When a sequense is shot on 
this type of sound camera, it must be a 
planned production—and must be aired, 
almost as shot. 

The bulk of newsreel footage is shot in 
silent film, however. Sound film will ac 
count for no more than 10 to 25 per cent 
of your total coverage. At WGN-TV, we 
are just now getting into sound, after six 
months of silent shooting only. 

At WGN-TV, our Chicagoland Newsree] 
is a 15-minute nightly affair, plus a 15 
minute news review at the end of the 
week. Local Chicago news constitutes 
from a half to three quarters of our total 
footage. The remainder is syndicated foot 
age which supplies us with outside news. 

It’s a brand new thing, this television 
news business. But its future is both lim 
itless and challenging. It’s wide open to 
the news man with imagination and vigor. 
And just like the horseless carriage, it 
appears that TV is here to stay. 








COME TO TEXAS 


IN °49 


Texas Sigma Delta Chi’s cordially invite the 1949 National Con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi to Dallas. Superb convention facilities of 
all kinds and adequate fine hotels make Dallas one of the preferred 
convention cities of the nation. We sincerely hope you will give us 
the opportunity to show you our genuine Texas brand of hospitality 


and entertainment in 1949. 
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For 35 years QUILL has forceful- 
ly carried the advertisers’ mes- 
sages to the professional journal- 
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AND FURTHER REPLIES FROM SUCH SELECT NAMES AS..... 


Airports & Air Carriers KMBC, Kansas City 


The Atlanta Journal The Minneapolis Star 
American Institute of & Tribune 


Public Opinion 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 





National Broadcasting 


USE 


Company 
a Ohio State Journal e 
The Commercial The Oil and Gas ul POWER 
Appeal Journal 
The Dallas Morning The Register & to 
News Tribune 


The Denver Post — St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Fort Worth Press Young & Rubican 


SELL your story 
to the press 


Inc.* 
The Fort Worth The Wall Street 
Star-Telegram 


Honolulu Advertiser And many, many, 


The Indianapolis News more. ins 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


not appreciate something until another 
comments on its value or does some- 
thing that shows its practical worth. This 
is probably the situation of most members 
of Sigma Delta Chi in regard to their own 
professional publication—THEe QUILL. 
Those of us who have worked on THE 
QUILL as well as those who have contrib- 
uted articles believe in its value as a real 
contribution to the literature of journal- 
is! 


| T'S surprising how often one really does 


Others think so too. This is shown strik- 
ingly in a new book—-“Editor and Edi- 
torial Writer” (Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
New York, $4.00) by Professor A. Gayle 
Waldrop (Colorado '21), acting head of 
the University of Colorado journalism 
school, Reading the book, one notes the 
number of times THE QuILL is quoted in 
its 465 pages. 

For instance in his discussion of syndi- 
cated columnists, Professor Waldrop 
quotes President Luther Huston’s now 
famous remark from THe QuiLL: “Much 
cat meat is dished up as top sirloin by the 
syndicated columnists.” The author is 
quoting the January-February issue, 1945, 
of THe QUILL. 

A former national president, Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
Press, is cited by Professor Waldrop on 
the basis of an article on community serv- 
ice which appeared in Tue QumLL, and 
there are many other quotations from 
THe QuILL on a variety of subjects. In 
fact, the first paragraph of Chapter I is a 
quote from an article by Tom Wallace of 
the Louisville Times which appeared in 
THE QUILL. 

Professor Waldrop says he has “begged 
and borrowed for you some of the classics 
of commentary on editorial writing.” He 
feels that editors should be guest writers 
on a book on this subject, and that their 
comments should not be “dehydrated in 
summary” and appear “undiluted by 
paraphrase.” 

In “Editor and Editorial Writing,” the 
author has covered the subject of the ti- 
tle as well as their product in an interest- 
ing and exhaustive manner. His 23 chap- 
ters cover the scope of the editorial dis- 
tinguished from news problems of the 
modern newspaper. It is a good up-to- 
date text on a subject which is becoming 
of great importantce after being neglect- 
ed. For as Tom Wallace says .. . “upon 
the honest editorial page . . . depends, 
more than upon any other single factor, 
the life of democracy.” 


NOTHER new textbook is North- 
western University Journalism Pro- 
fessor Albert H. Sutton’s “Design 

and Makeup of the Newspaper” (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, $7.65). 

Dr. Sutton begins with a concise history 
of printing. He next discusses type for two 
chapters followed by a chapter on ele- 
ments of hand composition. The next 
three chapters cover principles of design 
and layout, copy-fitting and estimating, 
and proofreading. Next are three chapters 
on printing machinery. 

With this firm foundation, the author 
presents a 47-page chapter on heads and 
schedules followed by four chapters on 
makeup of various pages. 

In his last chapter which includes a dis- 


cussion of prospects for the future, Dr. 
Sutton foresees larger body type, more 
leading, more white space between col- 
umns, wider margins, less advertising per 
page and “other devices aimed toward 
making newspapers more readable and at- 
tractive.” He believes there will be more 
departmentalization and more papers 
with tabloid format. 

Dr. Sutton’s valuable 483 page book 
contains a three page bibliography and 
an index. It is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of newspaper pages, heads 
and varieties of type, and pictures of 
printing equipment. It is an excellent 
general reference book for the journalist. 
It is recommended for every Sigma Del- 
ta Chi library. 


HE struggle of persons engaged in 
T= activity to gain professional status 
is usually long and hard and a fas- 
cinating one to watch. While there is still 
debate on whether journalism is a pro- 
fession, the public relations man is ener- 
getically working for professional status. 
The story of the public relations man in 
America is told by Princeton History Pro- 
fessor Eric F. Goldman in “Two-Way 
Street: The Emergence of the Public Re- 
lations Counsel” (Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Boston, $1.25). 

Goldman begins by pointing out that 
of the more than 41,000 entries in the 
latest Encyclopaedia Britanica, public re- 
lations is not included. He says much of 
the confusion about public relations comes 
from its past. In the 19th Century its gos- 
pel was the public be fooled. 

In the early part of the century, some 
publicity men believed that the public 
should be informed. This policy was shift- 
ed in the twenties to the public be un- 
derstood. He points out that these various 
phases all over-lap, and all of them con- 
tinue to exist today. 

Even in the early 1900’s, the business 
man was awed and respected, and no mat- 
ter what he did it was all right with the 
public. 

But the honeymoon was soon to be over. 
A crusading economics professor said a 
solution to the trust problem was publici- 
ty. Goldman reviews brefly the contribu- 
tions of Ivy Lee and Edward L. Bernays. 

Lee believed in the essential goodness 
of business and felt that people should 
be informed about it. But he believed that 
“publicity . . . involves far more than 
saying—it involves doing. An elementary 
requisite of any sound publicity must be, 
therefore, the giving of the best possible 
service. 

In 1923, Edward L. Bernays wrote, 
“Crystalizing Public Opinion” which was 
the first book length discussion of public 
relations. He believes that the primary 
function of the PR man is to change com- 
pany policy and public attitudes and 
bring about a rapport between the two. 
His book opens with the phrase, “the new 
profession of public relations counsel.” 


OWEVER, the public relations man 
has not won the acceptance of all 
newspaper men. Neil MacNeil of the 

New York Times, in a book written in 
1940, said that Lee gave the press “only 
the facts he wanted it to have and only 
when he was good and ready.” 

Goldman concludes his 23-page (exclu- 
sive of 7 pages of interesting notes) book 


with an evaluation of the public relations 
counsel. 

“As a rule,” Goldman says, “the public 
relations counsel has served established 
interests, rather than new ideas and new 
groupings which might prove socially 
beneficial. . .. There is nothing surprising 
in the fact that, in a free society, money 
and power have acquired the most and 
the most effective public relations.” 

Getting down to the point, Goldman 
says, “the unfortunate fact is that public 
relations has so far failed of complete ac- 
ceptance as a profession.” 

He gives three reasons for this. “No 
doubt part of the explanation lies in the 
public relations counsel’s antecedents in 
the unsavory press agents. Another factor 
is the tendency of all of us to knock down 
an activity which must, even in an ideal 
form, present itself as an attempt to save 
us from our stereotypes. A third circum- 
stance is the ever-present cultural lag 
which made it necessary for the surgeon 
to struggle for more than a century to get 
rid of the barber’s tag.” 

Goldman believes that the PR counsel 
is here to stay and to stay “in an increas- 
ingly powerful role.” 

Goldman wrote this book because he 
discovered in his study of American his 
tory that no work had been done on the 
development of “the most common form 
of opinion engineering—public relations.” 
He says his k is merely intended to 
scratch the surface. 

Professor Goldman has scratched the 
surface very well and has contributed 
greatly to journalistic literature. For any 
one who is wondering about public rela- 
tions as a career, “Two-Way Street” is 
strongly recommended. For those in the 
field, buy a copy. Its a “must.” 


MISSING! 


Copies of The QuILt listed below 
are missing from the permanent 
file. The Qumu desires to learn if 
any members of Sigma Delta Chi 
have any of these issues. 





Vol. 1. All issues. 

Vol. 2. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Vol. 3. Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
Vol. 4. Nos. 1, 3 and 4. 
Vol. 5. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Vol. 6. All issues. 

Vol. 7. No. 2. 

Vol. 8. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Vol. 9. No. 1. 

Vol. 10. Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


11. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
12. Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 
13. No. 3. 
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Pride 





of \ditorship 





There’s a profound sense of satisfaction in a job 
well done. 

To a newspaper editor, nothing is more gratifying 
than the knowledge that he is giving his readers full 
news coverage—written in clear-cut, understandable 
language — illustrated in vivid, dramatic pictures — 
and printed in clean, sharp blacks and colors. 

The editor’s responsibility for every story, every 
edition, goes beyond the editorial rooms, for it is only 
when the result of all his work appears on the printed 
page that his task is complete. Therefore, he too is 


concerned with mechanical quality. 
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In that phase of the editor’s responsibility, Goss 
makes an important contribution to a job well done. 
For more than 60 years, Goss has developed and 
built the finest presses and stereotype equipment, 
constantly improving designs to provide better print- 
ing at higher speeds. Today’s advanced equipment 
enables large, medium, and small publishers to pro- 
duce papers that are a tribute to the ability of the 
editor and a credit to the community he serves. 

THE GOSss PRINTING PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd., Preston, England 


GOSS 
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On the 


ERE are today over 16,000 men scat- 
tered throughout the world with com- 
mon ties of strong and special nature. 

They have pledged a common vow, heard 
the same ritual and wear the same key. 

The great majority of them have the 
same background of university or college 
training: the rest have won their di- 
plomas in the university of life. They all 
have pledged to see educational prepara- 
tion better used and better appreciated. 
They have agreed to raising the stand- 
ards of accuracy, enlightenment and pub- 
lic service in American journalism. 

But the fraternity still needs, as Editor 
& Publisher pointed out two years ago, 
the active aid of more of its 16,000 mem 
bers in the society’s program. 

Speaking editorially of Sigma Delta Chi 
after the Chicago convention, Editor & 
Publisher said: “We believe that it can 
become the single greatest motivating 
force for responsible journalism . . . what 
the fraternity needs and what journalism 
needs is for a great majority of these edi- 
tors and writers to stop acting like over- 
worked prima donnas and devote some of 
their precious time to the development 
of this organization as the foremost ex 
ponent of professional journalism any- 
where.” 

Sigma Delta Chi met the challenge by 
taking stock of its shortcomings. It real- 
ized that the surest way to attain its 
ideals was to mend and extend its own 
fences. The Washington convention last 
year attended to that by building a 
sounder fraternity structure and creating 
a greater interest in fraternity affairs. 

Within a few days, Sigma Delta Chi 
will convene in Milwaukee to build an 
even sounder and greater fraternity. But 
conventions can accomplish only so much. 
We realize, too, that members in order 
to be of service, must be kept informed 
about the fraternity’s program, aims and 
ideals. It is for this reason that this 
month’s column is devoted to a review of 
the fraternity and a listing of its activities. 
(Incidentally, this issue of THz Qumtt is 
being mailed to all living members.) 


UR purpose is to show that gaining 
membership in Sigma Delta Chi is 
not an end in itself, but just the be 
ginning. No matter what program the fra- 
ternity works out in the future, there are 
certain activities to which we already can 
point with satisfaction and which are sure 
to be serviceable in any later extensions: 

GENERAL—Sigma Delta Chi is a pro- 
fessional society for men engaged in the 
profession of journalism and for male stu- 
dents preparing themselves for a career 
in journalism. The living membership 
now exceeds 16,000 engaged in virtually 
every iy of journalism and includes 
annually from 500 to 1,000 outstanding 
students of journalism. 

Sigma Delta Chi includes in its mem 
bership employers and employes, thus 
providing a common meeting ground for 
men engaged in viritually every phase 
of journalism and of all ranks. 

PURPOSES—tThe statement of pur 
poses expressed by the founders and writ 
ten into the original constitution provides 
for wide latitude of activity. The state- 
ment remains today in the constitution, 
as follows: 

“To associate journalists of talent, en- 
ergy and truth into a more intimately 
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organized unit of good fellowship. 

“To assist the members in acquiring 
the noblest principles of journalism and 
to cooperate with them in this field. 

“To advance the standards of the press 
by fostering a higher ethical code thus 
increasing its value as an uplifting social 
agency.” 

CONVENTION — The policies of the 
fraternity originate through the annual 
national convention. Each undergraduate 
and professional chapter is compelled to 
send one delegate with voting power to 
convention. The effective shaping of legis- 
lation and subsequent policies of Amer- 
ica’s largest journalistic fraternity must 
not be the concern of a few. 

In the interim between conventions, au 
thority is placed in the Executive Coun- 
cil, which is composed of the immediate 
past president who is chairman of the 
Council, the president, three vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer and four exec- 
utive councilors. The acts of the Executive 
Council are reported to the convention 
and are subject to ratification thereby. 

THE QUILL — Tue Quit, published 
since 1912, has been constantly improved 
and developed along the lines of a profes- 
sional journal. Published monthly, it pro- 
vides subscribers (non-members as well 
as members) with stimulating and in 
formative articles concerning virtually 
every phase of journalism. On pertinent 
controversies the magazine opens its 
pages as a forum and gives readers’ opin- 
ions from all quarters. The list of contrib 
utors regularly includes outstanding 
names in the profession. 

The editor is appointed by the publica 
tion board consisting of the president and 
two immediate past presidents. The edi- 
tor is responsible to the board and the 
board reports to the convention. The busi 
ness manager is also appointed by the 
publication board. 

THe Quit is published cooperatively 
by the members of Sigma Delta Chi for 
the profession. Thus it can be said that 
each member is a part owner-publisher of 
the magazine. 

THE PERSONNEL BUREAU—A place- 
ment service was originally begun in 
1916 for fraternity members, but it was 


not until 1925 that the Personnel Bureau . 


was officially established. The Bureau is 
operated from National Headquarters for 
the benefit of members and employers 
generally. It registers only members, 
keeping a complete record on those who 
register with the bureau. 

A nominal placement fee of ten per 
cent of the first twelve weeks’ salary is 
paid by members accepting employment 
through the bureau. 

THE SPEAKERS BUREAU—The offi- 
cers of Sigma Delta Chi for a long time 
aided the chapters in securing speaking 
talent for their various functions. It was 
in the Fall of 1941 that Harry J. Grant 
of the Milwaukee Journal presented the 
fraternity with a gift of money to be used 
in the operation of its Speakers Bureau. 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 
—As early as 1916. Sigma Delta Chi de- 
bated the desirability of making annual 
awards in journalism. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1932 that a group of news- 
papermen was honored by the fraternity 
by such awards. The program was sus- 
pended until 1935 when a national award 
for Research In Journalism was devised. 





In 1939 the program was expanded to in- 
clude several additional categories. 

Awards are offered to individuals for 
general reporting, editorial writing, for- 
eign correspondence, Washington corre- 
spondence, editorial cartooning, research 
in journalism, radio newswriting, radio 
reporting and news pictures. An award 
for courage in journalism is offered to 
a newspaper for “an important public 
service rendered in the face of strong op 
position from anti-social forces.” 

AWARDS TO UNDERGRADUATES— 
In connection with its national conven 
tion, the fraternity conducts a contest for 
student photographers. First awards are 
offered for spot news, sports, feature and 
miscellaneous subjects. 

Another contest is conducted among the 
student newspapers published at colleges 
and universities where Sigma Delta Chi 
has chapters. Awards are made for the 
best examples of straight news reporting, 
editorial, sports and feature writing. 

At the close of the college year, a com 
mittee composed of faculty members, lo- 
cal professional members and _ under- 
graduate chapter members selects one 
male graduate in journalism as the out- 
standing man in his class on the basis of 
character, scholarship and _ proficiency 
in practical journalism. A citation is made. 

In addition, scholarship awards are 
made annually at colleges and universities 
where Sigma Delta Chi chapters are lo- 
cated and where degrees in journalism 
are offered, to those students (both men 
and women, whether members or non- 
members) who stand in the upper ten 
per cent scholastically in their graduat- 
ing classes, with all college work being 
taken into consideration. 

To stress the importance of selecting 
proper candidates for membership and 
the maintenance of high professional 
standards, each undergraduate chapter 
is required to enter the Professional 
Achievement contest each year. It is based 
upon the percentage of graduates over a 
five-year period who are engaged in jour- 
nalism. The late Kenneth C. Hogate, past 
national president, provided a rotating 
trophy. 

Another contest for undergraduate 
chapters is the Chapter Efficiency contest 
based on program, character of member- 
ship, national relations and financial con 
dition. A trophy is presented by F. W 
Beckman, editor the Knoxville (la.) 
Journal, a past national honorary presi- 
dent. 

HISTORIC SITES IN JOURNALISM— 
In 1941 the fraternity established a pro 
gram calling for the suitable marking 
each year of a site having important sig- 
nificance in the history of journalism. The 
site may be the location of a newspaper 
or other publication office, or the birth- 
place, or burial place, of a person whose 
acts are now known to have been of real 
significance in regard to the evolution 
and welfare of journalism. 


ERVICE, it seems to those who are in 
close touch with Sigma Delta Chi na- 
tionally and locally, has always been 

the foremost objective, and much has 
been accomplished. Yet we know that 
realization of the service eventually pos 
sible through intelligent direction of an 
active nationwide organization of our type 
has only just begun. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi must be 
ever on their feet to aid their fraternity 
just as they are eternally aware of its 
ethics and ideals which they hold aloft. 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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Sorry, NO FOOTBALL SCORES 


WE LIKE AUTUMN. And we like everything that goes with it. 


The changing of the green leaves into russets and reds and 
browns. The clean, fresh, tingling air. The waking after 
a slumbering summer. And the color and excitement of football 


| games. 
But we can’t print the scores. 


However, we know what the score is in the newspaper field. 
And we'll let you in on that every week. You'll find all the 
interesting happenings in this exciting business written 


interestingly and authoritatively in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


| Keep informed. Read the magazine that knows the score. Read 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER every week. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
| The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
| | TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














